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EDITORIAL 


WHAT KEEPS WORKERS CONTENTED? (Part II) 

CuHartes CHeney, Treasurer Cheney Bros., South Manchester 
ASSOCIATION ITEMS 
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tagesegeenenioeeniee AOUOREEAUUUOOEUOUOOUOUCOUOUOOICEES CORREROOUELELOOOUU LODE EEOEEEEEEE 
DO OUDURRUAGURUCRUUUUEOO CUE OGOUCIEDEEOOUOUUUEREEUUODOGEUUEUCERERAUOOEOOEEOTY 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


Again through the settlement of the coal strike government ownership 
or operation has been postponed. We hope that this peace will be lasting. 
Experience has shown that such government fails absolutely and com- 
pletely when it steps out of its proper field into productive enterprise. 


This may not be true in the future but it is unquestionably true in this era. 


We cannot say that private gain is never extreme, that all corporations 
have hearts of gold, that our public utilities are always bands of patriots. Yet 
we may defy socialists and syndicalists to show us a single successful ex- 


periment of governmental production on a large scale. 


Let us concede, therefore, that we are not ready for government opera- 


tion and let us give private enterprise the leaway which it needs to succeed. 


Let us remove the strain of unusually heavy taxation. Let us develop a 
scientific method of admitting a sufficient and efficient supply of aliens. Let 


us arrive at the true facts before we shorten or lengthen our present hours 


HH 


of labor. 
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WHAT KEEPS WORKERS CONTENTED P 


Address delivered by 
CHARLES CHENEY 


Treasurer of Cheney Bros., before the Society of Industrial Engineers. 


Part II 


What, then, about justice? Do some of the 
profits belong to the employe? If so, it must 
be because he is an organic part of the organ- 
ization; a partner, so to speak; one who not 
only shares in the productivity of the under- 
taking but who also shares 
in its hazards and losses; 
one who has a stake in its 
future and, above all, one 
who is bound to its for- 
tunes in an inescapable 
If an enterprise 
is: unsuccessful, the part- 
ners must lose. If, 
through misfortune or mis- 
management, it fails and 
dies, the partners cannot 
escape the consequences. 

Not so with the employe. 


manner, 


Even if he, singly or col- 


lectively, through inefh- 
ciency. or even hostility, as 
in the case of strikes and 
boycotts, contributes to the 
downfall of the enterprise, 
he can go off scot free and 
enter the employ of per- 
haps a competitor and 
start the circle over again. Of course, this is 
an extreme illustration but, to my mind, it 
demonstrates that the true elements of partner- 
ship are lacking. We have all heard a great deal 
of loose talk about the “ partnership of capital 
and labor.” I believe that this has been born of 
a loose use of language, without careful consid- 
eration of the exact meaning of words. What 
is vaguely meant and what is true is that there is 
a close community of interest. The world is di- 
vided geographically, socially and industrially 
into groups, each of which has interests in com- 
mon, but to reason that because we have common 
interests we are therefore partners, is to open the 
door to all sorts of erroneous conclusions. If 
the real profits of the business arise out of fac- 


CHARLES CHENEY 


tors which in no way concern or are shared in 
by the employe, but are due to circumstances 
outside of his sphere and to which he does not 
contribute, I see no logic in the proposal that 
he should share in them. True, that the stock- 
holder does not contribute 
to these profits, but they 
are the incentive to him to 
put his money into the ven- 
ture and to assume its haz- 
ards. 

As regards the higher 
officials and more respon- 
sible men who do actually 
create profits by their brains 
and skill, I see no reason 
for denying them a share 
of the profits. They are 
logically entitled to a 
bonus based upon the suc- 
cess of their work in just 
the same way that the 
workers get, as proposed 
above, a bonus based upon 
their contribution. 

But to return to the ar- 
gument. If it is illogical 
for the employe to share in 
the profits from sources with which he has no 
connection, it is equally illogical to ask him to 
forego a part of his usual and accustomed income 
when there are losses and deficits for which he 
is in no way responsible. During the whole year 
he has been attentive, faithful and hard-working. 
He has contributed his full share and is entitled 
to his full reward. If the administration has 
let the company in for some heavy losses he 
should not be called upon to forego a part of 
his established income in order to help fill the 
hole. It will be useless to explain to him that 
as he has heretofore shared in the gains, he must 
now share in the losses; he simply cannot do it. 
He may possibly squeeze by without the usual 
“profit sharing ” dividend, but he certainly can- 





not go beyond that point and actually pay back 
hard cash out of last year’s savings. His wife 
will have forestalled any foolishness of that 
kind. 

It is evident to the most superficial thinker 
that the so-called “ profit sharing” plans are 
not bona fide joint partnership undertakings. 
I have examined most carefully a number of 
the most talked of plans, and, so far, have found 
none which in the last analysis is anything but 
a more or less elaborate system of distribution 
of gratuities. 

After all, even if it could be shown that a 
profit sharing plan were logical and workable, 
would it materially help to solve the real prob- 
lem, which is how to distribute equitably and 
with mutual satisfaction the proceeds of joint 
enterprise? Will any method employed get 
away from the underlying conflict as to how 
much each individual, or each interest, will 
receive out of the total amount to be divided? 
Is there any reason to suppose that it will be 
easier to agree upon what is a fair percentage 
of profits to go to labor than it is to agree upon 
what is a fair wage? I think that I can foresee 
strikes over the dispute as to whether labor is 
entitled to one-half, three-quarters or all of the 
profits. I cannot see that profit sharing upon 
the basis of percentage added to wage will bring 
us any nearer to the millenium of peaceful 
agreement. 

In addition to the foregoing discussion of 
principles, I have to add a few practical ob- 
jections to the working of profit sharing plans 
which experience has taught: 

1st. Whatever advantage appears at first 
The re- 
cipient soon comes to look upon his 
“dividend”? as his due and does not 
long distinguish it from other compen- 
sation. 

Partly arising out of the first consider- 
ation and partly out of regard for ap- 


is usually lost in a few years. 


2nd. 


pearances, on the outside, it becomes 
very difficult, and often impossible, to 
discontinue profit sharing dividends in 
There are instances in which 
concerns have continued such dividends 


bad years. 


even when they were really bankrupt, 
because they dared not disclose their 





































true condition. 

We often hear talk of various plans for en- 
couraging employes to invest in the securities of 
a company, as “profit sharing” plans. Of 
course, they are nothing of the kind. The em- 
ployes do not share in the profits as employes, 
but as investors. Such plans are admirable in 
the case of companies or institutions having a 
secure foundation and an assured earning ca- 
pacity. None others should assume the risk of 
tempting their employes to hazard their earn- 
ings in that way. The past is full of warnings 
on that score. 

I will go as far as anyone in advocating fair 
and generous treatment of employes, but I want 
to keep my feet on the ground, and not let hazy 
sentiment send me chasing after soap bubbles. 
Soap bubbles are very pretty but they don’t 
hatch out well and are apt to lead only to a 
damp disappointment. 

I should like to be a Bolshevist and invite 
everybody in for a whole-hearted divide of 
everything in sight — whether it belongs to me 
or not — but when that plan is tried it some- 
how does not seem to work out as it ought to 
and I hark back to more practical proposals. 
I do think it a very practical proposal to make 
it possible for the employes to add one-quarter 
or more to their pay by the scientific manage- 
ment methods which I have advocated; vastly 
more practical and vastly most profitable for 
them than to get a very small — small because 
unearned — dividend out of somebody else’s 
profits. 

You can easily see that the main point in 
my mind in keeping workers contented is to 
deal with them on a basis of justice, and that 
they must therefore be led to an understand- 
ing of what justice is and not confuse it with 
generosity. But justice alone will not suffice. 
There must be running through the whole or- 
ganization a consciousness of consideration, 
sympathy and kindly true human interest, and 
it must be reciprocal. It will not be enough 
that the workers feel that the management are 
trying to do the right thing. They must also 
be helped to take an interest in the concern 
and to feel well disposed toward it, and that 
kind of interest cannot be had by a reliance 


only upon justice and good pay. There is 


danger in speaking too glibly about the ‘‘ work- 
ers’’ as if they were some special classification 
or branch of the human family. They are 
just plain men and women and they are influ- 
enced by just the same things, toward or away 
from contentment, that influence you and me. 
They want friendship and consideration and 
they want to be able to say their say and not 
be driven into contentment without any chance 
to say anything about it. A man with his 
‘thoughts and aspirations bottled up within him- 
self is a dangerous bombshell and will surely 
find some outlet for his explosiveness. 

I am not going into the advocacy of any one 
of the various schemes for giving tangible 
shape to this thought. Some believe that the 
so-called ‘ Works Councils’ offer a solution. 
Others go in for “ Industrial Democracy,” and 
others have various “ get together” plans. 


Some have no plan at all but just simply get | 


together. by the natural method of being con- 
stantly in the works themselves, and knowing 
their people and listening to them and giving 
friendly counsel and explanation. I like the 
last way the best because it is the way that 
I know most about, but any of the other ways 
can be made to answer the purpose if well 
directed. 

I recognize that the natural method of per- 
sonal intercourse is the most difficult way and 
that it has many limitations. In very large 
organizations, and especially in those that are 
much sub-divided into branches, it is impossible 
to get the full operation of personality into 
play, but even then much can be done along 
that line, and I do not think that any cut and 
dried system, depending solely upon committees, 
representatives, votes, appeals and economy 
bonuses, will ever do away with the need for 
personal sympathy and personal touch. If these 
can be had by direct contact, so much the bet- 
ter, but if not, some one with a large degree 
of delegated authority must fill the gap. 

Some of the industrial democracy plans ap- 
pear to me to contain elements of danger, as 
they may tend to bring factors into the domain 
of management which are not calculated to in- 
crease the efficiency of management and also 
confuse understanding of the true relationship 
of management and labor. 


I wish to point out that “ profit sharing’ 
seems to me to go hand in hand with a partici- 
pation in the management by the workers. 

If the contract for compensation is in part 
based upon profits, the worker is entitled to 
know what the profits are and to have a voice 
as to how they are to be made. Even though 
he is not a true partner he has been given some 
of the partner’s rights and privileges and he 
is likely to provide a final solution by so man- 
aging the concern that there will be no profits 
and therefore nothing to fight over. 

So let us not be led by vain hopes that we 
can find an easy way out of the age-long con- 
flict by means of camouflage. We must face 
the issue squarely and stick to sound reason to 
keep us on the safe road, and safety does not 
lie in casting illusions around the relationships 
which are inseparable from industrial organi- 
zation. 

I have never liked the old familiar phrase, 
‘‘ master and servant,”’ as it smacks too strongly 
of autocracy on the one hand and slavery on 
the other, but its very brutality serves to throw 
out into a strong light the fact that directing 
and collaborating are sharply dissimilar. 

Working people understand these things more 
clearly than others seem to, and it is my firm 
belief that labor does not wish to shoulder 
the burdens of management. It is willing and 
glad to be led so long as it is well led and’ 
honestly led and led with kindliness and jus- 
tice, but it wants some way to give expression 
to its thoughts and its aspirations. 

Men for the most part shape their minds 
in accordance with the influence exerted over 
them by those of their associates who have the 
power of leadership. The great mass assimi- 
lates the thoughts that are fed to them instead 
of doing their own thinking and that is why it 
is of immense importance to have the leaders 
believe in the management and have a con- 
tented state of mind. ‘These men are usually 
the ones with active minds and ambitions which 
may be shaped in right lines, or which may be 
warped and twisted into dangerous discontent 
if they come to feel that they are up against a 
dead wall of closed opportunity. If they see 
nothing ahead of them except a lifetime of stag- 
nation without hope of progress or promotion, 



















































































































































































































































they will not be happy. Therefore, keep the 
door open. Let them see that merit and loy- 
alty are rewarded and encourage them to feel 
that they can climb. Many a so-called agitator 
becomes a useful and happy man when he finds 
a legitimate outlet for his spirit and learns that 
his success or his failure depends upon himself 
and that he will not be held down by an un- 
reachable and overpowering obstacle of indif- 
ference or hostility. Promote your own men 
when you can, and when you do have to go 
outside, make it clear to yourself and to others 
that the selection made is clearly justifiable. 
All men are entitled to “ life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” See to it that life shall 
have in it all that it possibly can of health, 
cheer, and reasonable comfort; that liberty shall 
not be restricted in improper ways, either as 
to material or spiritual affairs, and that the 
pursuit of happiness shall be encouraged and 
led forward in sane, healthful and logical lines 
and free from unnecessary bars and hindrances. 


ASSOCIATION ITEMS 


NEW MEMBERS 


The Association takes pleasure in announc- 
ing receipt of application for membership from 
the The Bead Chain 
Manufacturing Co., of Bridgeport, manufac- 
turers of the “ Betty Beads ”; C. B. Dolge Co., 
Inc., Westport, manufacturers of disinfectants; 
Justus Johnson, Hartford, die sinkers; Hartford 
Engineering, Tool and o., 
Hartford. 


following concerns: 


Manufacturing 






ANNUAL MEETING IN NOVEMBER 


By vote of the Board of Directors the An- 
nual Meeting of the Association will be held 
The as to the date 
and place of the meeting is left with the Execu- 


in November. decision 
tive Committee and will be announced shortly. 
Colonel Isaac M. Ullman and Mr. C. T. Tread- 
way were appointed a special committee on 
speakers. 





PROPOSED DISCONTINUANCE OF $2 
CURRENCY NOTES 


The proposal to discontinue issuance of the 


$2 U.S, currency notes has aroused protests in 
some sections where manufacturers are using a 
large number of these in making up their weekly 
payrolls. It is suggested that any concerns par- 
ticularly interested make known their views to 
Secretary Mellon. 


CONTINUATION OF MAGAZINE 

By a vote of the Board of Directors ‘‘ Con- 
necticut Industry ” will be continued for the 
balance of the year, at least. Replies from 
members to the request sent out for their opin- 
ions are coming in well, but there are many not 
yet heard from. We again ask that those who 
have not written endeavor to advise us as 
promptly as possible of their real opinion of 
the magazine. Criticisms are as welcome as 
commendations, but please voice an opinion one 


way or the other. 


APPROVAL OF PRINCIPLES OF TAXATION 

The Association, by action of the Board of 
Directors, has expressed its approval of certain 
fundamental principles of taxation prepared 
by a special committee of the National Indus- 
trial Council and sent to all state associations for 
ratification. 


SOLDIERS’ BONUS 

The National Industrial Conference Board 
has recently issued its Special Report No. 24 
on “‘ The Soldiers’ Bonus or Adjusted Compen- 
sation for Soldiers.’ The report is a complete 
statement of the arguments advanced for and 
against the bonus, with the economic conditions 
involved. Copies will be supplied members in- 
terested upon request of this office. 


NEXT MONTH 


WATCH FOR THE ARTICLE 
WRITTEN ESPECIALLY FOR 


“CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY” 
By WALTER CAMP. 


TRANSPORTATION 


RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION 
Returns from members indicated an_ over- 
whelming approval of the statement issued by 
the Board of Directors concerning the position 
of the Association in the matter of railroad con- 
solidation. This statement was sent to all mem- 


bers for expressions of their opinion on Sep- 
tember 13, and formed the basis of the Asso- 
ciation’s stand at the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission hearing in Boston on September 24. 


E. O. GOSS 


At that hearing, Mr. E. O. Goss, president 
of the Scovill Mfg. Co. of Waterbury and a 
member of the Connecticut Railroad Committee, 
acted as spokesman for the Association. 


COMMON MISINTERPRETATION OF NEW 
MOTOR LAW 


According to the September bulletin of the 
State Department of Motor Vehicles, many ac- 
cidents are occurring through a.very general 
misunderstanding of the amendment passed by 
the 1923 Legislature to the law giving the right 
of way to the car approaching from the right. 
Drivers must remember that this right of way 
now applies only to cars on main highways and 
public streets. To quote from Commissioner 
Stoeckel’s bulletin, “ This means that any car 
entering a public highway or street from a 
private way does so at its own peril, whether 
it enters from the right or left, and its driver 
assumes the burden of entering safely.” 


The special state police squad which has been 
doing such effective work in curbing reckless 
driving on sections of the state highways will 
continue its activities through September and 
October under instructions to 
freely, wherever warranted. 


make arrests 


In the opinion of many, one very dangerous 
practice of which many drivers are guilty who 
would not otherwise dream of endangering fel- 
low motorists, is the stopping of cars on the 
concrete highways. Some states have laws pro- 
hibiting this and the situation could be greatly 
improved in Connecticut if drivers would bear 
this in mind. In the majority of cases cars so 
stopping could as well pull entirely off the road 
at a nearby point and leave the highway un- 
obstructed. 


UNITED STATES FREIGHT TRAFFIC 
ASSOCIATION 


The National Industrial Trafic League in 
Circular No. 576 calls attention to requests for 
contributions which are received by 
shippers from the United States Freight Traffic 
Association, Inc., of 38 Park Row, New York, 
to be used in appealing the decision of the 
courts in the case of the Kansas City Southern 
Railway Co. vs. Wolf et al. The decision held 
that suits against the carriers for overcharges 
must be brought within two years, but as it was 
rendered by the United States Supreme Court, 
the highest tribunal in the country and one from 
which there is no appeal, the League fails to 
find need for contributions for the purpose 
stated. 


being 


The League is itself engaged in pre- 
paring a bill in an attempt to introduce leg- 
islation which will counteract the effect of this 
previous decision and a report concerning this 
will be made at its annual meeting in November. 


_ ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS FOR AUGUST 

According to the Anthracite Bureau of. In- 
formation, shipments of anthracite during the 
month of August amounted to 6,672,855 gross 
tons as against 6,260,053 tons in July or an 
increase of 6.6%. 










































































































































































































































































































INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 





BUILDING TRADES SURVEY 


The Association has just completed a survey 
of conditions in the building trades in Connecti- 
cut. The survey was made with a two-fold pur- 

In the first place it is an acknowledged 
fact that the situation in regard to wages is 
not uniform throughout the state, and the As- 
sociation 


pose. 


felt that the members would be in- 
terested in knowing not only how wages in the 
building trades lined up with wages in their 
own industry, but also how the situation in their 
district compared with conditions in other parts 
of the state. ‘he second purpose of the study 
was to compare conditions existing at the present 
time with those obtaining during the pre-war 
period and the period of the post-war boom. 
The material collected embodies data on av- 


erage hourly rates for building trades mechanics 
at the three periods, daily and weekly operating 
schedules, the estimated value of building per- 


mits granted over the ten-year period (wher- 


ever such figures were on record), and esti- 


mates, made locally in each of the cities cov- 


ered, of the total number of building trades 


workers, the degree of organization among the 
workers, and the percentage of construction 
work done on an open shop basis. 

The accompanying tables show the average 
hourly hiring rates in effect in sixteen Connecti- 
cut cities for the years 1914, 1920 and 1923, 
and the percentage of increase which the 1920 
and the 1923 rates show over the pre-war year 


1914. 


BUILDING TRADES WAGES IN CONNECTICUT 


(In cents 


Masons & Plasterers Carpenters 


1914 1920 1923 I1914 1920 1/923; 1914 1920 





Bridgeport 562 11242 13742 45 100 = 100 50 85 
Bristol 60 112% 125 4234 87% 100 41 75 
Danbury 50 100 125 48 100 go 50 87 
Derby 5814 125 124% 47% 87% 90 40 125 
Greenwich 6934 125 150 6134 112% 112! 62% 112 
Hartford 65 «112% 125 50 100 113242 50 #100 
Meriden 60 1124 125 4334 90 100 50 87 
Middletown = 50 87% 100 37% 90 Te) 372 75 
New Britain 60 112% 125 4234 90 100 43% 87 
New Haven 60 112% 11242 55 #100 90 40 100 
New London 56% 100° 112 4334 85 100 37% 90 
Norwich 55 1124 125 43 874% 90 372 71 
Norwalk 60 125 125 5242 100 100 45 92! 
Stamford 60 112'4 150 50 100 112% 45 #100 
lorrington 60 100 100 45 921%4 80 45 80 
Waterbury 65 go 112% 40 100 90 40 100 





Average 95%3 9738 4434 


p 


Painters 


it 





914 


er hour) 
Plumbers, 
Electricians Steamfitters & Tinners Laborers 
923, 1914 1920 1923 1914 1920 1923 1914 1920 1923 








100 50 100 100 70 100 100 22% 50 60 
85 50 70 80 472 100 100 25 60 55 
75 37%2 100 §=6—87%2 43% 80 100 25 475 50 
90 5 85 75 51 100 100 28% 65 55 
1124 62% 112% 1124%4 7o 125 125 25 624% 81% 
100 50 100 100 55 100 112% 25 60 60 
871% 50 85 871% 54 100 100 2242 60 65 
75 36 82 75 37/2 100 +100 20 60 55 
$7! 37! 80 80 50 100 =: 100 25 60 60 
100 44 94 94 50 100 100 2% 60 60 
85 371% 100 75 37% 80 100 25 50 60 
324% 45 871% 80 50 100 100 22% 60 60 
g2 4334 90 90 5612 106% 106% 28 7o 68% 
100 4634 100 112% 50 125 1244 221% 75 75 
75 37 85 75 33/2 100 90 «=20—Ss—s GO_s“#55 
go 372 100 go 55 100 ~)=—s:« 100 20 68% 50 








897% 92 883g 505g ror 1027g 235% 62% 605% 


AVERAGE INCREASE OVER 1914 


Masons Carpenters Painters Electricians 
1920 86% 103 104% 104 4 
1923 108 108% 100% 98 ¢ 


In every case the figure given represents the 
prevailing rate, as nearly as it could be deter- 
mined, for that place and period, regardless 
of the established scale. It was found that the 
union scale, even in those districts where union 
domination was most pronounced, was not an 
accurate guide to the wages actually being paid. 
In fact, in some localities, it was a minimum rate 
over which a premium had to be paid to secure 





€ 


c 


Plumbers Hod Carriers Laborers Average 
99% 125% 163% 109% 
103% 125% 156% 116% 


help. ‘This was especially true in dealing with 
masons’ rates, because the scarcity of mechanics 
in that trade frequently makes it advantageous 
for them to bargain as individuals rather than 
collectively; accordingly, they make no effort as 
a body to advance the general rate, but bargain 
as individuals for whatever premium above the 
established scale demand conditions in the dis- 


trict allow them to exact. On the other hand, 





examples could be cited, notably among painters 
and electricians, where the great mass of jour- 
neymen were accepting employment at wages 
somewhat below the scale, due to the fact, prob- 
ably, that work was not plentiful enough to fur- 
nish continuous employment at the established 
Consequently, in those instances where 
the wages paid any particular craft varied 
widely, an effort was made to determine the 


scale. 


figure which most nearly represented the pre- 
vailing hiring rate. 

While some difficulty was experienced in se- 
curing accurate information on 1914 wages, the 
figures given are for the greater part taken from 
contractors’ time books of that period and can 
be presumed to be fairly accurate. 

It will be noticed that the common labor rate 
shows by far the greatest increase, both in 1920, 
when it stood at 161% above 1914, and at the 
present time, where it is still 156% above pre- 
war. This is of special significance in the build- 
ing trades industry, since excavating work, in 
which common labor is primarily engaged, is 
no small part of the sum of building operations. 
Hod carriers, another group of unskilled 
workers, are next in line, with increases of 
125% at both periods. This is in line with 
conditions obtaining in other industries sur- 
veyed by the Association, in that the rates for 
skilled labor, while they show a decided in- 
crease over normal, do not approach the for- 
ward movement of unskilled labor rates. 

The average rate for masons in 1920 was 
86% above pre-war wages, and at the present 
time has increased to 108% above that period, 
while carpenters who were being paid on the 
average 103% more in 1920 than in 1914, have 
gone up only 5% more at the present time. 
In the opinion of many, this is attributable to 
the fact that Government construction during 
the war was of a type that lead to the train- 
ing of a great number of carpenters, while ap- 
prentices to the mason trade in the last decade 
have been so few as to be negligible, not only 
in Connecticut but throughout the entire country. 

Plumbers, steamfitters and sheet metal 
workers were being paid on the average 98% 
more in 1920 than in 1914, and at present their 
wages are 103% above normal, while painters 
and electricians have 104% 


a7 


decreased from 
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above normal in 1920 to 100% and 98% re- 
spectively at present. 

The rate for structural iron workers is not 
shown in the table because this type of work is 
usually not a local proposition, and, conse- 
quently, the wages paid the workers at any 
given time do not show that high degree of 
variation from city to city so noticeable in some 
of the other crafts. In 1914 structural iron 
workers were receiving on an average §5c. 
per hour. By 1920 the average rate had ad- 
vanced to $1.06'4 an hour, an increase of about 
- OF 


95% At the present 
time the wage rate for these mechanics averages 


over the pre-war rate. 


$1.12'% an hour, which represents an increase 
of nearly 105% over 1914. 

After adjusting the figures to give due weight 
to the more important crafts, and the greater 
bearing their wages have on. ultimate construc- 
tion costs, it was found that construction wage 
costs in 1920 were 109% above the pre-war 
figures and at the present are 116%. 

The Association wishes to express its appre- 
ciation to those whose cooperation made it pos- 
sible to place this information before the mem- 
bers of the Association. 

This is the first of a series of reports on the 
data collected for the survey. The next will 


appear in issue of ‘“ Connecticut 


Industry.” 


an early 


MEETING OF WESTPORT MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 

A well-attended meeting of the Westport 
held at the 
Westport Manor House on Friday, September 
28th. Dinner was served at 6.30 P. M. and 
was followed by an interesting business session. 


Association was 


POWER OF IMMIGRATION COMMISSION 

In the belief of Secretary of Labor Davis, 
the of Immigration 
should be given more power or the office should 
be abolished. 


Commissioner General 
He has so stated in a letter to 
Chairman Johnson of the House Committee on 
Immigration, and it is understood that he will 
incorporate a provision’ concerning this in the 
bill to be introduced. 









































































FOREIGN TRADE 






The Association will gladly supply information on all phases of exporting and importing to 


those members requesting it. 


Members who so desire may be placed upon our lists to secure all 


changes having to do with the regulations of specific countries in which they are interested. 


- EXCERPTS FROM THE TREATY WITH 
TURKEY 

The treaty with Turkey signed at Lausanne 
on August 6, 1923, for the purpose of regulat- 
ing conditions of intercourse between United 
States and Turkey and to define the rights of 
their respective nationals in the territory of the 
other in accordance with the principles of in- 
ternational law and on the basis of reciprocity, 
is particularly favorable for the establishment 
of excellent commercial relationship between 
Turkey and the United States. 

The treaty requires commercial and financial 
companies and associations, organized under 
the laws of the United States and Turkey and 
maintaining head offices in the country in which 
they are organized, to be recognized by the 
other country provided they pursue no aims 
contrary to law. They shall be entitled to 
the same protection as that extended to na- 
tionals. ‘The above mentioned companies shall, 
on conditions of reciprocity, enjoy the same 
treatment as any similar foreign country. 

Article 9 provides for freedom of commerce 
and navigation between the two countries upon 
most-favored-nation treatment, subject to san- 
itary, police and customs regulations. The mer- 
chant ships of the two countries shall not be 
subjected to higher tonnage dues or port charges 
than national vessels. ‘This article does not ap- 
ply to coastwise trade. 

Most-favored-nation treatment as regards 
import duties is accorded to articles exported 
from one country to the other, and no export 
duty is to be levied higher than that imposed 
upon similar articles exported to any other for- 
eign country. No prohibition or restriction 
shall be imposed upon the importation or ex- 
portation, of an article which is not equally ap- 
plied to those of the most-favored nation. Ves- 
sels and goods of the two countries shall be ac- 
corded the same facilities afforded to those of a 
third country, irrespective of any favors granted 
by the third state in return for special treat- 
ment. This article does not apply to the com- 
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merce between the United States and Cuba and 
the Panama Canal Zone, nor to special arrange- 
ments between Turkey and the countries de- 
tached from the Ottoman Empire since 1914. 

Most-favored-nation treatment is provided 
as regards the collection of consumption, ex- 
cise, octroi and other local taxes on merchandise. 

Most-favored-nation treatment is accorded 
all merchandise as regards transit, warehousing, 
drawbacks, etc. 

Most-favored-nation treatment is accorded 
regarding patents, trade-marks, etc. 

Since an agreement has not been reached with 
regard to the settlement of claims against the 
respective governments, the two contracting 
governments have reserved the right to with- 
hold the ratification of the treaties until a de- 
cision on the point has been reached. 


NEW REQUIREMENTS FOR MARKING 
COUNTRY OF MANUFACTURE ON RUBBER 
GOODS FOR DENMARK 

On and after January 1, 1924, rubber ar- 
ticles sold in Denmark must be marked with 
country of manufacture in type of the follow- 
ing minimum height: automobile tires, 25 mm.; 
motorcycle tires, 20 mm.; bicycle tires, 10 mm.; 
soles and heels, 5 mm.; rubbers and shoes, 5 
mm., all of these in raised type; auto inner 
tubes, 20 mm.; gas and water hose, 10 mm.; 
and other minor products in proportion. (Com- 
merce Reports.) 


PERUVIAN INVOICE FEES 


Consular invoice fees, amounting to 4% of 
the invoice value, are assessed on shipments to 
Peru, 2% at the consulate of origin and 2% 
at the Peruvian custom house. 


DUTY FREE IMPORTS INTO MEXICO 


Materials for use in irrigation or hydraulic 
work on a large scale will be admitted free 
of duty into Mexico, and exempted from con- 
sular fees. 











CENSORSHIP OF TURKISH MAIL LIFTED 

The following information respecting the 
sending of articles in the regular letter mails 
to Turkey has been received by the Post Office 
Department: 

“The censorship exercised by the Turkish: 
authorities on postal packets for Turkey has 
been abolished and there is now no restriction 
as to the language in which communications 
may be written or as to the use of codes.” 


SHIPMENTS OF AUTOMOTIVE ACCESSORIES 
TO VENEZUELA 


In making shipments of automotive products 
to Venezuela it should be noted that duties 
are levied on gross weights. The use of un- 
necessary heavy packing has resulted, in many 
cases, in making the duties far greater than the 
value of the goods. Accessories should be 
shipped, if possible, with the car. A statement 
of the shipment of accessories as part of the car 
should be made in the shipping documents, in 
order that they may be assessed at the same 
rate of duty as the car, namely, $0.69 per 
100 pounds. The rate of duty on accessories 
imported separately is $10.28 per hundred 
pounds. 

PARCEL POST TO GUATEMALA 

After September 9, 1923 all parcel post ship- 
ments sent to Guatemala must be accompanied 
by four copies of commercial invoices to be 
certified by a Guatemalan counsel. One copy 
will be returned to the shipper after being viséed. 
A fee of 2% of the value of the goods will be 
charged for the certification of invoices, with 
a minimum charge of soc. on goods of no 
commercial value, and on cutiable goods when 
the fee of 2% would be less than soc. 

Upon arrival of the parcel post packages 
without the necessary consular certification, the 
fee will be collected from the consignee, and 
a penalty imposed by increasing the duties 50%. 
In the case of duty free goods only the mini- 
mum consular fee will be collected. Shipments 
by freight or express are subject to a fee of 
3c. ad valorem. 


ADMISSION OF CERTAIN HAT BAND 
RIBBONS FREE OF DUTY INTO CANADA 


Effective August 15, 1923, the following is 
admitted free of duty into Canada: corded 


ribbon, single, double, and four shot, when not 
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longer than 18 yards, and when imported by 
manufacturers of hats for use exclusively in 
their own factories in making bands for hats 
or binding the edges of hat brims. 


IMPORT PERMITS REQUIRED FOR 
COMMERCIAL SAMPLES IN 
CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


Commercial travelers entering Czecho-Slov- 
akia with samples of commercial value are re- 
quired to obtain an import permit. These per- 
mits can be secured from the Ministry of Com- 
merce or its representative at customs stations 
and will be delivered upon payment of a sum 
ranging from 20% to 100% of the value of 
the samples as a guaranty of the re-exportation 
of these articles within a prescribed time. All 
customs officials are instructed to admit free of 
duty and without export licenses all samples 
(cut or for trial) that cannot be used for any 
other purpose than as samples. These must 
not weigh more than 1 kilogram and are not 
subject to a luxury tax or state monopoly, with 
the exception of food stuffs, on which is levied 
a duty according to the regular schedule of 
the import customs tariff. 


GERMANY CHANGES PATENT, DESIGN AND 
TRADE MARK LAWS 


Recent changes effective July 15, 1923 have 
been made in Germany increasing the fees for 
registration of trade marks and designs and 
for obtaining patents. 

Certain modifications have also been made in 
the patent law. 

The principal change in the latter is the ex- 
tension of the term of patent from 15 to 18 
years. Patents that were valid on July 15 are 
subject to the new extension, provided the in- 
creased fees are paid. No change is made in 
the method of annual payment of patent fees, 
which had the effect of renewing the patent 
from year to year until the expiration of the 
statutory term. . 

The new fees charged for patents and for 
trade marks and design registrations, although 
representing a material increase in paper marks, 
are somewhat less in relation to the present gold 
exchange value of the German mark. The new 
application fee for patents is 60,000 paper 
marks; the annuities range from 60,000 for the 


first year to 20,000,000 marks for the eighteenth 
year. 





NEWS OF THE TRADES 


PLANTS ENLARGE 

A brick storage addition, 40 ft. by 90 ft., 
is being constructed by the Winsted Edge Tool 
Works at its plant at the corner of Meadow and 
Lake Streets, Winsted. 

The Wilcox, Crittenden & Company, Inc., 
of Middletown, will add a three-story build- 
ing to their plant, which will house the machine 
shop as well as the shipping and grinding de- 
partments. 

Announcement has also been made that 
Landers, Frary & Clark of New Britain will 
build a new trade shop at an estimated cost 


of $28,500. 


NEW INCORPORATIONS 

Among firms newly incorporated in Connecti- 
cut are: Sanford Rubber Works Company, 
Salisbury; Norwalk Braid Company, Norwalk; 
Tavelin Broom and Brush Company, Inc., Nor- 
walk; Hayes Murphy Company, Inc., Hart- 
ford; Charter Oak Magnesia Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., Hartford; A. C. Whitefield, 
Inc., Windsor; Independent Publishing Com- 
pany, Bridgeport; Sherman Construction Com- 
pany, Inc., New Haven; Alderman Iron and 
Metal Company, New Haven; New Haven 
Steam Laundry, Inc., New Haven; General 
Gear Shifter Manufacturing Company, Bridge- 
port; Hamilton Beach Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., Waterbury; Atlantic Saw Manufacturing 
Company, New Haven; Waldron Tool & Metal 
Milford Steam 
laundry, Inc., Milford; Holland Silverware 
Company, New Haven; Meriden Novelty Com- 
pany, Meriden. 


Company, Inc., Norwich; 


TWO NEW CONCERNS IN MIDDLETOWN 

Archibald G. Wilcox and Edwin Wilcox, for- 
merly of the Burns Lace Company, Middletown, 
are to conduct a new industry in that city to be 
known as the Wilcox Lace Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

John Feuler, formerly with the Russell Man- 
ufacturing Company, and the Sidney Blumen- 
thal Company will head a new concern for the 
manufacture of textiles, to be known as the 
Fk, & M. Fabric Company. 
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VALLEY FOUNDRY COMPANY REORGANIZES 
The Valley Foundry Company of East 
Hampton has been reorganized and is now con- 
trolled by the Connecticut Foundry Company 
of Rocky Hill. The new officials are A. O. 
Knudsen, president; E. R. Spencer, treasurer; 
John V. Dahlberg 
is general manager, and Reuben E. Ostergren, 
assistant, 
U. S. FINISHING COMPANY TO OPEN PLANT 
IN GEORGIA 

The U. S. Finishing Company, operating 
several plants in New England, including one 
in Norwich, is planning to construct a dyeing 
and finishing plant at Blue Springs, Georgia. 

CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY CHANGES 

NAME 

Certificates of change of name and of or- 
ganization have been filed with the secretary 
of state by the former Cutaway Harrow Com- 
pany, Inc. of Haddam. The concern will hence- 
forth be known as the Clark Cutaway Harrow 
Company, Inc., and the officers are: Elmer S. 
Hubbard, Higganum, president; E. Raymond 
Austin, Meriden, vice-president ; Albert H. Hub- 
bard, Higganum, secretary and treasurer. 

“IT’S A GREAT DAY!” 

“It’s a great morning, isn’t it?” called a 
cheery business man to a passer-by, as he hurried 
down the steps of his home to catch a train. 

‘Why, so it is,” thought the student, look- 
ing up in surprise from his moody contempla- 
tion of the sidewalk. And unconsciously he 
straightened his shoulders and stepped out more 
briskly as he went on his way. 

‘It’s a great morning, isn’t it?” said the bus- 
iness man to the bootblack as he stopped for 
a shine. And the urchin gave a vigorous polish 
to a spot on the heel that he had been minded 
to leave unshined, and whistled as he went on 
his way. 

‘It’s a great day, isn’t it?” said the man to 
the stenographer as he entered his office: And 
the girl’s fingers flew faster, the keys clicked 
merrily, and the tired eyes smiled as she worked 
that day. 

“Tt has been a great day,” said the man to 
his wife, as business over, he sank with a sigh 
of comfort into the easy-chair at home. 

And the recording angel, closing the account 
of that man’s day, smiled and echoed softly: 
“A great day!” — The Oakleaf Worker. 


A. R. Enquist, secretary. 
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“CONNECTICUT—AND THE HOG” 


An intriguing title that leads one to read 
further in search of information as to which 
of our citizens is being so publicly discussed. 
We find, however, that the Connecticut Swine 
Growers’ Association, publishers of a pam- 
phlet with the above title, have only in mind 
the truthful and interesting story of the swine 
industry in Connecticut. Pigs may be pigs, 
but we contend that there are few if any sec- 
tions where finer animals are grown than those 
illustrated in the booklet. Interesting articles 
by Professor Garrigus, Professor Skinner, J. A. 
Simms and H. W. Baldwin on breeding, pastur- 
ing, feeding and housing of hogs might be read 
with profit by many who believe that swine will 
thrive under the most unsanitary conditions. 


SAVE THE APPLES 


Owners of apple trees, who have not already 
secured instructions for the elimination of the 
apple tree skeletonizer. which has caused such 
havoc among fruit trees in this section, should 
secure the bulletin issued by the Connecticut 
\gricultural Experiment Station at New Haven. 

The caterpillar is of European origin and 
first appeared in Connecticut in 1920. ‘Three 
broods are hatched each year on infected trees 
unless proper steps are taken to eliminate the 
pest by spraying. The proportions used are 
one and one-half pounds of arsenate of lead to 
fifty gallons of spray mixture. 

Testimony as to the results accomplished 
through proper spraying was evident in the mag- 
nificent exhibit of fruit shown by Connecticut 
growers at the Eastern States Exposition. 


PROPOSED WESTERN QUARANTINE ON 
EELWORMS 


The Department of Agriculture will hold a 
hearing in Washington, October 2, to consider 
quarantining the states of Oregon, California, 
Colorado, Washington and Idaho to prevent 
the shipping of certain plants, including alfalfa, 
clover and bulbs which carry the eelworm pest. 


QUARANTINE AGAINST GIPSY MOTH 


Effective immediately, nurseries in New Eng- 
land which are to any degree infected with 
the gipsy or brown- tail moth will be refused 
permission to ship their products out of the 
state. Shipping certificates from infested dis- 
tricts will be refused by the inspectors until 
the close of the next moth egg-laying season 
or until a nursery has passed inspection. 





AGRICULTURE 


CONSUMPTION OF WOOD 


According to government experts, forty-six 
billion cubic feet of wood are used by the world 
in one year. Almost half of this is equivalent 
in heating value to approximately one-fifth of 
the world’s coal consumption. 


LEAD PENCILS 


The lowly lead pencil requires a special kind 
of wood, and the source of it is becoming remote 
and limited, according to the New York State 
College of Forestry, at Syracuse University. 
Manufacturers are having trouble in finding 
wood for their factories. 

A light, strong, smooth, soft-grained wood, 
free from knots, a wood pliable to the knife 
and patent-sharpener, is necessary. The red 
cedar of the South Atlantic states has supplied 
pencil wood for half a century. It was so 
plentiful at one time that farmers built their 
fences of it. Today this supply is exhausted and 
the old fences are sold for pencil wood at a 
premium. Most of the wood from which 
pencils today are made is obtained from the 
Pacific coast. 

The California incense cedar is in great de- 
mand. Western juniper is also utilized for this 
purpose, but it is knotty and a large portion 
of the tree has to be made into fence-posts and 
cordwood. 

The importance of the supply of wood for 
lead pencils is better understood when it is 
known that about 1,000,000,000 pencils are 
manufactured from American woods every year. 
Some of the product is exported, but every per- 
son in the country, it is estimated, uses approx- 
imately seven pencils annually. 

One billion pencils represent a product that 
will probably bring, on the average, five cents 
a piece, or a total of $50,000,000 annually. This 
is an astonishing development since the time 
the Romans used metallic lead with which they 
made marks, whence comes the name of the 
pencil. Graphite was not utilized in pencil- 
making until the middle ages, in Germany. Dur- 
ing the reign of Queen Elizabeth a graphite 
mine was opened i in England, which gave that 
country a monopoly of the trade. Later Nu- 
remberg, Bavaria, assumed the lead. In those 
days turning out pencils was considered part 
of the cabinet-workers’ business. A French 


chemist, Nichols Jaques Conte, discovered how 
to mix graphite with clay and produce any re- 
quired degree of hardness. In 1861 the first 
pencil factory was established in the United 
States. — American Forestry. 


SALES EXCHANGE 


In this department members may list for sale any new or used equip- 


ment or supplies. 


All copy must be in the hands of the editor by the 


tenth day of the month preceding publication. 


FOR SALE 


1 — Cochrane-Bly “ Universal” die milling and shaping 
machine, complete with latest design shaper head, 
rotary table and tools. Price $800. 

1800 R. P. M. 

Price $300. 

telephone 


3-phase 220 volt 


1— Gardner 4 H. P. 


> 
buffing lathe, with starter (new). 


1 — Connecticut intercommunicating system — 


Price $75. 


10 stations with cable — 2 extra phones. 
Address S. E. 66. 


1 — Cameron slitting machine No. 8142. 
1 — Williams patent pulverizer No. 3929. 
Address S. E. 67. 


2— Plating tanks. 


(x) Inside dimensions 12’6” long x 19” wide x 


20%” deep. Price $40.00. 


(2) 8’ long x 2934” wide x 23%” Price 


$32.50. 
Address S. E. 62. 


deep. 


2— Hendey lathes 14”. 

1 — Morse lathe 14”. 

1 — Draper lathe 16”. 

1 — Pratt and Whitney shaper 16”. 
Prices on request. 
Address S. E. 63. 


1 — Cincinnati portable heavy duty drill. Type H. A. 


Alternating current, 3-phase, 50 cycle, 220 volts, 


capacity 114” drill. 
Address S. E. 64. 


Used only three times. 


WANTED TO BUY 
30 — Steel lockers in good condition. 
Address S. E. 65. 


1 — Radial drill, 5 ft., belt or motor driven. 
Address S. E. 68. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


This department is open to all members without charge. All copy 
must be in the hands of the editor by the tenth day of the month preced- 


ing publication. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER — American, age 33, married. 17 
years as machinist, tool-maker, draughtsman, designer, tool- 
engineer, supervisor of time-study, with concerns manufac- 
turing typewriters, adding machines, firearms, machine tools, 
automobiles, etc. Wishes to locate near Hartford. Member 
A. S. M. E. Address P. W. 82. 

INDUSTRIAL NuRsE— State registered. ‘Trained at Boston 
City Hospital and studied public health nursing at Simmons 
College. Has had five years experience in industrial nurs- 
For nine months had charge 
Address P. W. 83. 


ing, three years in Connecticut. 
of Haymarket Relief Station, Boston. 


EXECUTIVE —17 years’ experience in Connecticut machine 
screw concern, rising to rank of vice-president and general 
Wishes to Connectieut. 


manager. return to 


W. 84. 


Address P. 


Orrice Executive — Accountant and office manager with 
excellent experience in bank work and with Connecticut 
manufacturing concern. Available soon because of business 


Address P. W. 8s. 


conditions. 


ForEIGN SALESMAN — American. Speaks several languages 
and has had 23 years’ experience abroad. At present selling 
Wishes to give this up to 

Address P. W. 86. 


European goods on commission. 
represent American manufacturer. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER — American, age 29, married. Ex- 
Graduate of Rochester 
Address P. W. 87. 


perience in Connecticut plants. 


Atheneum and Mechanical Institute. 
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